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1218 DEMODOCUs:! Socrates, I have been needing to talk to you in private 
about some matters, if you have leisure, and even if you don’t and 
your business is not very important, make some time for my sake. 
socrates: Why, I happen to be at leisure in any case and indeed for 
your sake very much so: if you wish to speak about something, you 
may. 

DEM.: Then would you like to go over here out of the way, into the 
portico of Zeus the Liberator?2 
soc.: If you like. 

b pEM.: Come, let’s go. 

Socrates, all the things that grow very likely follow the same 
course—both the things that grow from the earth and the animals, 
man as well as the others. And as regards the plants, it is very easy for 
us who farm the earth to make all the preparations that precede the 
planting and to do the planting itself, but when what has been planted 

c takes on life, then a great, difficult, and vexatious tending begins. 
And it seems likely that the same holds concerning human beings 


!1This Demodocus may be the general mentioned by Thucydides (IV 75). He and 
Theages are mentioned in the Apology of Socrates (33¢), where Theages is said to be 
deceased. Theages is mentioned prominently in the Republic (496b-c). The Demodocus 
is a dialogue listed among the noncanonical “Platonic works” (see the Editor's 
Introduction). 

2This was built in worship of Zeus as the patron of Greek liberty, especially from 
the Persians. 
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(from my own business I draw inferences about the rest). For as 
regards this son of mine here, the planting, or the child begetting— 
whichever one ought to call it—was the easiest of all things, but the 
upbringing has been vexatious and has made me anxious, with con- 
stant fear concerning him. There are many other things that might be 
mentioned, but the desire that is now present in him is for me a great 
source of fear—for it’s not ignoble, but it is risky—since here he is 
before us, Socrates, desiring, as he declares, “to become wise.” In my 
opinion, certain of those who are of his own age and deme, having 
gone down into the city, get him worked up by recounting certain 
discussions; these he envies, and he has for a long while been giving 
me trouble, demanding that I look after him and pay money to one of 
the sophists,4 whichever one will make him wise. For me the money 
is not such a concern, but I do consider that he’s entering into no 
small danger where he’s heading. Now, for a while I held him back 
with placating talk, but since I can’t any longer, I consider it best to 
give in to him, lest perchance he be corrupted by frequenting some- 
one when I’m not there. So now I’ve come for this very purpose: to 
place this boy with one of those who are reputed to be “sophists.” 
You have therefore showed up at a fine moment for us—you whom | 
would especially like to take counsel with when I am actually going 
to do something about such matters. So if you have some counsel to 
give about what you've heard from me, you may, and ought, to give 
it. 

soc.: Well, Demodocus, it is said, certainly, that counsel is a sacred 
thing. If indeed it is ever sacred, it would be in this case, concerning 
the matter on which you are taking counsel. For a human being could 
not take counsel about anything more divine than about education, 
both for himself and for those who belong to him. First, though, let’s 
you and I come to an agreement as to whatever this may be about 
which we are taking counsel. Otherwise, if I should take it to be one 
thing, and you another, then after we've been together for a while we 
will perceive ourselves as laughable—I the one giving counsel and 
you the one being counseled—because nothing of what we're consid- 
ering is the same. 

pEM.: Why, what you say seems to me correct, Socrates, and that’s 
the procedure that ought to be followed. 


3One of the traditional rural districts of Athens. 
4The word comes from the word for wisdom (sophia). 
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soc.: | am indeed saying what's correct, though not entirely. I change 
it slightly. For it occurs to me that this youth may desire not this 
thing that we suppose him to desire but something else, and then 
again we would be even more absurd—taking counsel about some- 
thing else. What seems most correct to me, therefore, is to begin with 
this youth himself, thoroughly inquiring into just what it is he 
desires. 

DEM.: Most likely it’s best to proceed in the way you say. 

soc.: Tell me, then, what is the noble name of the youth? How shall 
we address him? 

pEM.: His name is Theages, Socrates. 

soc.: Noble indeed, Demodocus, is the name you’ve bestowed on 
your son—and befitting what is sacred.5 Tell us, Theages, do you 
affirm that you desire to become wise, and are you asking your father 
here to search out the company of some man such as will make you 
wise? 

THEAGES: Yes. 

soc.: Which do you call “Wise’’: the ones who know, concerning the 
matter (whatever it may be) about which they are knowers, or the 
ones who don’t? 

THE.: The ones who are knowers, I say. 

soc.: What then? Didn’t your father teach and educate you in the 
things in which the other sons of gentlemanly fathers here are edu- 
cated—such as letters, cithara playing, wrestling, and the other kinds 
of contest? 

THE.: Yes, he has. 

soc.: Do you still suppose, then, that you are lacking in some knowl- 
edge which it is fitting that your father look to on your behalf? 
THE.: I do. 

soc.: What is this? Tell us, so that we may gratify you. 

THE.: He knows, Socrates; because I’ve often told him. But he says 
these things to you on purpose, as if he didn’t know what I desire. 
With other talk of this kind he battles against me and isn’t willing to 
place me with anyone! 

soc.: But the things you said to him before were said, as it were, 
without witnesses; now, however, make me your witness, and in my 


5The name Theages (from theos and age) would seem to mean cither “revering god” 
or “envying god.” 
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presence declare what this wisdom is that you desire. Come now, if 
you were desiring the wisdom by which human beings pilot ships, 
and I happened to ask you: ‘‘Theages, what wisdom do you lack, that 
you blame your father because he isn’t willing to place you with those 
by whom you could become wise?” What would you answer me? 
What would it be? Wouldn’t it be the piloting art? 

THE.: Yes. 

soc.: And if you were desiring to be wise in the wisdom by which 
they pilot chariots, and in that case blamed your father, and again I 
asked what this wisdom was, what would you answer that it was? 
Wouldn’t it be the charioteer’s art? 

THE.: Yes. 

soc.: And that which you now happen to be desiring: is it something 
nameless, or does it have a name? 

THE.: I for one suppose it does have. 

soc.: Then do you know of it but not the name or also the name? 
THE.: Also the name. 

soc.: So what is it? Speak! 

THE.: What else, Socrates, would anyone declare its name to be other 
than wisdom? 

soc.: Isn’t the charioteer’s art also wisdom? Or does it seem to you to 
be ignorance? 

THE.: Not to me. 

soc.: But wisdom? 

THE.: Yes. 

soc.: Which we use for what? Isn’t it that by which we have knowl- 
edge of how to rule a team of horses? 

THE.: Yes. 

soc.: Isn’t the piloting art wisdom? 

THE.: It seems so to me. 

soc.: Isn’t this that by which we have knowledge of how to rule 
ships? 

THE.: That is indeed what it is. 

soc.: And what is the wisdom which you desire? That by which we 
have knowledge of how to rule what? 

THE.: Human beings, it seems to me. 

soc.: The sick? 

THE.: No indeed! 

soc.: Because that is the medical art, isn’t it? 
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THE.: Yes. 

soc.: Then is it that by which we have knowledge of how to rule the 
singers in choruses? 

THE.: No. 

soc.: Because that is the musical art? 

THE.: Of course. 

soc.: Then is it that by which we have knowledge of how to rule 
those who are exercising? 

THE.: No. 

soc.: Because that is the gymnastic art? 

THE.: Yes. 

soc.: Then of those who are doing what? Make a spirited endeavor to 
say, along the lines of what I’ve said to you in what's preceded. 
THE.: Those in the city, it seems to me. 

soc.: Aren’t the sick also in the city? 

THE.: Yes, but I’m speaking not only of them but also of the rest in 
the city. 

soc.: Now, then, do I understand which art you're speaking of? For 
you seem to me to be speaking not of that by which we have knowl- 
edge of how to rule reapers and harvesters and planters and sowers 
and threshers, because that’s the farming art, by which we rule these, 
isn’t it? 

THE.: Yes. 

soc.: Nor, I suppose at least, that by which we have knowledge of 
how to rule sawyers and borers and planers and turners, all taken 
together—you’re not speaking of that, because isn’t that the art of 
carpentry? 

THE.: Yes. 

soc.: But perhaps that by which we have knowledge of how to rule 
all these, as well as the farmers, and the carpenters, and all the public 
craftsmen, and the private noncraftsmen, both women and men— 
this perhaps is the wisdom of which you're speaking. 

THE.: This Socrates, is what for a long time I’ve wanted to say. 
soc.: Can you say, then, whether Aegisthus, who killed Agamem- 
non in Argos,® ruled over these of whom you speak—over the public 


For the legend of Aegisthus’ murder of the legitimate king Agamemnon and 
usurpation of the throne, see the Electra plays of Euripides and Sophocles and 
Aeschylus’ Oresteia. 
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craftsmen and the private noncraftsmen, both men and women, all 
together, or was it over certain others? 

THE.: No, it was over these. 

soc.: What then? Didn’t Peleus? the son of Aeacus rule over these 
same, in Phthia? 

THE.: Yes. 

soc.: Have you already heard of how Periander® the son of Cypselus 
ruled in Corinth? 

THE.: I have. 

soc.: Didn’t he rule over these same people in his city? 

THE.: Yes. 

soc.: What then? Don’t you consider that Archelaus? the son of 
Perdiccas, who recently ruled in Macedonia, ruled over the same? 
THE.: I do. 

soc.: And over whom do you suppose Hippias,!° the son of Peisis- 
tratus, ruled when he ruled in this city? Wasn’t it over these? 

THE.: How could it be otherwise? 

soc.: Then would you tell me what appellation Bacis and Sibyl, and 
our countryman Amphilytus, have? 

THE.: What else, Socrates, except soothsayers? 

soc.: What you say is correct. But try to answer in the same way as 
regards the following: what appellation do Hippias and Periander 
have on account of their identical rule? 

THE.: I suppose, tyrants; what else? 

soc.: Then does he who desires to rule over all the human beings in 
the city desire the same rule as these—the tyrannical and to be a 
tyrant? 

THE.: So it appears. 

soc.: Isn’t this what you affirm you desire? 

THE.: That’s likely, at least, from the things I've said. 

soc.: Scoundrel! Out of a desire to tyrannize over us, you have been 
blaming your father all this while because he wouldn’t send you to 


7After committing fratricide, Peleus (later the father of Achilles) fled from Aegina 
to Phthia, where he married the king's daughter and was given a third of the 
kingdom. 

8An effective but stern tyrant often counted as one of the seven sages. 

°A bastard who usurped the throne through a series of crimes but who then ruled 
quite effectively: cf. Gorgias 470d. 

10See the Hipparchus and the first note there. 
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some school for tyrants? And you, Demodocus, aren’t you ashamed 
that, while knowing for a long time what this youth desires, and 
having a place where you could send him to make him a public 
craftsmen in the wisdom which he desires, you begrudge it to him 
and are unwilling to send him? But now—do you see?—since he has 
accused you in my presence, shall we in common, I and you, deliber- 
ate about whom we should send him to and by means of whose 
company he might become a wise tyrant? 

peM.: Yes, by Zeus, Socrates! Let’s deliberate indeed, since to me it 
certainly seems that this matter requires no ordinary deliberation! 
soc.: Take it easy, good fellow. Let’s first make our thorough inquiry 
of him in an adequate way. 

peEM.: Go ahead and make the inquiry. 

soc.: What, then, if we invoke Euripides, Theages? For Euripides 
declares somewhere:!! 


Tyrants are wise through keeping company with the wise. 


Now suppose someone were to ask Euripides: ‘Euripides, through 
keeping company with the wise in what, do you declare that tyrants 
are wise?” Just as, if he said: 


Farmers are wise through keeping company with the wise, 


and we asked, “the wise in what?””—what would be his answer to us? 
would it be anything other than “‘in the things of the art of farming?” 
THE.: No, this would be it. 
soc.: What then? If he said: 


Cooks are wise through keeping company with the wise, 


and we asked, “‘the wise in what?’”-—what would be his answer to us? 
Wouldn’t it be, ‘tin what belongs to cooks?” 

THE.: Yes. 

soc.: And what, if: 


‘Here and in the Republic (s68a), Socrates attributes this line to Euripides, follow- 
ing Aristophanes in the Thesmophoriazusae (21). But the scholiast on the latter passage, 
and several other ancient references, indicate that in fact the line comes from Sopho- 
cles’ lost play, Ajax of Locrus. 
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Wrestlers are wise through keeping company with the wise, 


were what he said, and we asked, “‘the wise in what?”—wouldn’t he 
declare, in what belongs to wrestling?” 

THE.: Yes. 

soc.: But since he said: 


Tyrants are wise through keeping company with the wise, 


and we are asking, “the wise in what, are you speaking of Eu- 
ripides?”’"—what would he say? What sort of things would he say these 
are? 

THE.: But by Zeus, J don’t know! 

soc.: Well, do you want me to tell you? 

THE.: If you want to. 

soc.: These are the things Anacreon declared that Callicrité!2 knew. 
Or don’t you know the song? 

THE.: I do. 

soc.: What then? Do you too desire company of such a sort with 
some man who happens to have the same art as Callicrité the 
daughter of Cyané and who “knows the things of the tyrannic art”’ as 
the poet declares she did—so that you too may become tyrant over us 
and the city? 

THE.: For a long time, Socrates, you have been mocking and joking 
with me! 

soc.: What? Didn’t you assert that you desire this wisdom, by which 
you might rule over all the citizens? If you did thus, would you be 
anything other than tyrant? 

THE.: For my part I would pray, I suppose, to become tyrant— 
preferably over all human beings and, if not, over as many as possi- 
ble, and so would you, I suppose, and all other human beings—or, 
moreover, probably rather to become a god. But this is not what I 
said I desire. 

soc.: But whatever is it that you do desire? Didn't you assert that you 
desire to rule over the citizens? 


12 The ode is lost. Callicrité and her mother, Cyané, helped rule part of Lipara in the 
Aeolus Islands off Sicily (cf. Diodorus Siculus V 7). Anacreon was a famous poet who 
consorted with several different tyrants (see Hipparchus, n. 10). 
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THE.: Not by violence, or as the tyrants do, but over those who are 
willing, in the manner of the other men in the city who are in good 
repute. 

soc.: Do you mean, then, in the manner of Themistocles, and Peri- 
cles, and Cimon!3 and whoever has become wonderously adept in 
the things that pertain to the art of politics? 

THE.: By Zeus, these are the ones I mean! 

soc.: What then? If you happened to desire to become wise in the 
things that pertain to the art of horsemanship, to which persons 
would you suppose you would have to go to become a wonderously 
adept horseman? Would it be any others except those versed in the art 
of horsemanship? 

THE.: By Zeus, no, I say! 

soc.: But, again, it would be those who are wonderously adept in 
these things, who own horses, and who use them all the time—both 
their own and many belonging to others? 

THE.: Obviously. 

soc.: Then, if you wanted to become wise in the things that pertain to 
the art of javelin throwing, wouldn’t you suppose that you would be 
wise by going to those versed in the art of javelin throwing—those to 
whom javelins belong and who use javelins all the time, both many 
belonging to others and their own? 

THE.: So it seems to me at least. 

soc.: So tell me: since, indeed, you wish to become wise in the things 
that pertain to the art of politics, do you suppose that you will be wise 
by arriving at any other men except those versed in the art of pol- 
itics—these very men who are wondrously adept in the things that 
pertain to the art of politics and who all the time use their own city 
and many others, carrying on business with both Greek and barbar- 
ian cities? Or is it your opinion that you will be wise, in these matters 
which these men practice, by having intercourse with certain others 
rather than with these men themselves? 

THE.: Well, I have heard, Socrates, the arguments they assert you 
present, to the effect that the sons of these men versed in the political 
art are in no way better than the sons of shoemakers,!4 and it is my 
opinion that what you say is very true, from the things I am able to 


'5Famous Athenian statesmen who all contributed to the growth of the Athenian 
empire: cf. Gorgias 503c, $15d-19a. 
Cf. Meno 93cft., Protagoras 319¢ff., Alcibiades 118d-e. 
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perceive. So I would be mindless if I were to suppose that one of these 
men would hand over his wisdom to me but benefit his own son not 
at all—if he were able to bestow any benefit, regarding these matters, 
on any human being. 

soc.: How then, best of men, would you comport yourself, suppos- 
ing you had a son and he were to give you trouble along such lines, 
declaring that he desired to become a good painter and blaming you 
the father because you were unwilling to spend the money on him for 
these things—and yet holding in disesteem the public craftsmen of 
this very thing, the painters, and not wishing to study with them? Or 
treating in the same fashion the aulists while wishing to become an 
aulist? Or the citharists? Would you have an idea what to do with him 
and where else to send him, since he was unwilling to study with 
these? 

THE.: By Zeus, not I! 

soc.: Now, then, when you yourself are doing these same things to 
your father, are you amazed, and do you blame him, if he is at a loss 
as to what to do and where to send you? For we will place you with 
whomever you might wish of the gentlemen—Athenian at least— 
versed in the things that pertain to the political art, who will keep 
company with you gratis. On the one hand, you won't spend any 
money and, on the other, you will get a much better reputation 
among the mass of human beings than if you kept company with 
someone else. 

THE.: Look here, Socrates: aren’t you one of the gentlemen? Because 
if you would be willing to keep company with me, that will suffice 
and I will seek no one else. 

soc.: What’s this you're saying, Theages? 

peM.: Oh, Socrates, what he says isn’t bad, and at the same time it 
would gratify me; for there’s nothing I would consider a greater 
godsend than if this boy were satisfied with your company and you 
were willing to keep company with this boy. Indeed, I am even 
ashamed to say how intensely I wish it! But I beseech both of you— 
you to be willing to keep company with this boy and you not to seek 
to have intercourse with anyone else except Socrates. And you will 
relieve me of many fearful thoughts. For now I am very fearful on his 
account, lest he fall in with someone else such as will corrupt this 
youth. 

THE.: Fear no more now, father, on my account, if indeed you are 
able to persuade this man to accept my company! 
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DEM.: You speak very nobly. Socrates, the discourse that comes next 
at this point would be addressed to you. For I am ready to put at your 
disposal (not to be long-winded) both myself and whatever I have 
that is most my own—for whatever you might need, in brief—if you 
welcome this Theages here and do him good in whatever way you 
can. 

soc.: Demodocus, that you are so earnest does not make me wonder, 
if you really supposed that I especially would benefit this boy of 
yours (for I don’t know what someone of intelligence might be more 
earnest about than that his son be the best possible), but where you 
came by this opinion that I especially, rather than yourself, would be 
able to benefit your son with a view to his becoming a good citizen 
and where this youth came by the supposition that I rather than you 
might benefit him—this very much makes me wonder. For in the 
first place, you are older than I, and then, you have now ruled in 
many great offices for the Athenians and are held in high esteem by 
the Anagyrasian demesmen and no less by the rest of the city, while 
neither of you sees in me any of these things. Moreover, if Theages 
here looks down on the company of men versed in the art of politics 
and seeks certain others who proclaim themselves capable of educat- 
ing young persons, there are here Prodicus of Ceos, and Gorgias of 
Leontini, and Polus of Agrigentum,!5 and many others, who are so 
wise that they go into the cities and persuade the most well born and 
richest among the young—who may keep company with any of the 
citizens they wish, for nothing—to leave the company of those others 
and to keep company with themselves and to lay down in addition a 
great deal of money as a fee while feeling gratitude. It would be 
reasonable for your son and you yourself to choose some of these, but 
to choose me is not reasonable. For I know none of these blessed and 
noble subjects of knowledge—I wish I did. Rather I always say, 
surely, that I happen to know so to speak nothing, except a certain 
small subject of knowledge: what pertains to erotic love. As regards 
this subject of knowledge, to be sure, I rank myself as wonderously 
clever beyond anyone, whether human beings of the past or of the 
present. 

THE.: Do you see, father? Socrates is still not at all, in my opinion, 
willing to spend some time with me! Since for my part, I am ready if 
he were willing—but he says these things to us in jest. Because I 


'SFor Prodicus, see esp. Protagoras; for Gorgias and Polus, see Gorgias. 
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know boys of my age and a little older who before they kept com- 
pany with him were of no account but since they started to frequent 
this man in a very brief time became manifestly superior to all those 
to whom they were previously inferior. 

soc.: Do you know, then, what sort of thing this is, child of Demo- 
docus? 

THE.: I do, by Zeus: that if you wish, I too shall become like those. 
soc.: No, good fellow, but it has escaped your notice what sort of 
thing this is. I shall explain to you. For there is something demonic 
which, by divine dispensation, has followed upon me beginning 
from childhood. This is a voice which, when it comes, always signals 
me to turn away from what I am going to do but never urges on, and 
if one of my friends consults with me, and the voice comes, it’s the 
same—it turns away, and will not allow, the action. And to these 
things I will furnish you witnesses. 

Now you know this Charmides!6 who has become so beautiful, 
the son of Glaucon: he once happened to impart to me that he was 
going to train to race for the Nemean games, and immediately when 
he began to say that he was going to train, the voice came; I opposed 
him and said, “‘As you were speaking the voice came to me, that of 
the demonic thing: just don’t train.” —“Probably,” he said, “‘it sig- 
nals to you that I shall not win; but even if I am not going to win, if 1 
exercise during this time, I shall be benefited.’ So saying, he trained; 
now it’s worth hearing from him the things that befell him on ac- 
count of this training. 

And if you wish, ask the brother of Timarchus,!7 Cleitomachus, 
what Timarchus said to him on his way to his death, contrary to the 
demonic thing,!8 together with Euathlos, the racer, who harbored 
Timarchus as a fugitive; for he told us that his brother told him these 
things. 

THE.: What? 

soc.: “Cleitomachus,”’ he said, “I am now going to my death be- 
cause I wasn’t willing to heed Socrates.’ Now why, then, did Tim- 
archus ever say this? I’ll explain. When Timarchus got up from the 


See Charmides. % 

17These men, and their story, are otherwise unknown (though on the name Hero- 
skamandrus see Paul Friedlander, Plato, 3 vols. [Princeton, 1958-70], 2:153). 

18The text may be corrupt here: “the demonic thing” may be a mistaken insertion, 
in which case the word translated “contrary to” (euthu) would mean “straight” (to his 
death). 
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banquet together with Philemon, the son of Philemonides, to kill 
Nicias, the son of Heroskamandrus, the two of them alone knew the 
plot, but Timarchus as he got up said to me, “What do you say, 
Socrates? You people go on drinking, but I need to get up and go 
somewhere; I'll be back a little later, if I’m lucky.”” And the voice 
came to me, and I said to him, “No, don’t,” I said, “get up; for the 
accustomed demonic sign has come to me.” And he held back. And 
after some time passed he again had the impulse to go and said, “I am 
going, Socrates.” Again the voice came. Again therefore I compelled 
him to hold back. The third time, wishing to escape my notice, he 
got up without saying anything more to me and did escape my 
notice, by watching until I had my attention elsewhere. Thus he went 
off and executed the deed on account of which he was on his way to 
his death. Which is why he said to his brother what I am now telling 
you—that he was going to his death on account of not heeding me. 

Moreover, concerning the numbers who were in Sicily,!9 you will 
hear from many the things I said about the destruction of the expedi- 
ton. 

And as regards things that are past, it is possible to hear from those 
who know; but it is also possible to make trial now of the sign, to see 
if it does say anything. For when the beautiful Sannion went out on 
campaign the sign came to me, and he is now on an expedition with 
Thrasyllus against Ephesus and Ionia.?° I therefore suppose he will 
either die or undergo something similar to this, at any rate, and | am 
in great fear for the sake of the rest of the army. 

I have told you all these things because this power of this demonic 
thing is also all-powerful when it comes to the intercourse of those 
who spend time with me. For it opposes many, and it is impossible 
for these to be benefited by spending time with me, so that I can’t 
spend time with them. There are many, again, whose intercourse it 
doesn’t prevent, but who are in no way benefited by the intercourse. 
But those whose intercourse the power of the demonic thing contrib- 
utes to are the ones you have noticed: because they immediately make 
rapid progess. And again, of those who progress, some retain the 
benefit in a firm and lasting way, but many, for as long a time as they 
spend with me, make amazing progress, but when they go away 


The great disaster described in Books VI and VII of Thucydides. 

This expedition occurred in 409 B.c. (thus furnishing a very precise date for the 
setting of the dialogue) and led to an Athenian defeat at Ephesus (Xenophon Hellenica 
1 ii 6-10; Plutarch Alcibiades 29). 
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from me, are once again no different from anyone. It is this that 
Aristides, the son of Lysimachus, the son of Aristides, once experi- 
enced.2! For by spending time with me he made enormous progress 
in a short time; then there was a certain military expedition and he 
sailed away. He returned to find Thucydides, the son of Melesias, the 
son of Thucydides, spending time with me. Now Thucydides, the 
day before, had quarreled with me. So when Aristides saw me, after 
having given a greeting and discussed other matters, he said: “But I 
hear that Thucydides, Socrates, bears himself in a solemn manner 
toward you and complains, as if he were somebody.”—‘‘That in- 
deed,” I said, “is the way things stand."—‘*What? Doesn't he 
know’”’ he said, “what sort of a slave he was, before he was in your 
company?”’—“‘It seems not,” I said, ‘‘by the gods!”"—“But I too,” 
he said, “am laughable, Socrates.” —‘‘Why exactly?” I said.—“Be- 
cause,” he said, “before I sailed away I was able to converse with any 
person whatsoever and appear inferior to none in arguments, so that I 
sought out the intercourse of the most refined; but now, on the 
contrary, I flee anyone whom I perceive to be educated, so ashamed 
am I of my vulgarity.” — “Well,” I said, “did this power leave you all 
at once, or little by little?” —“‘Little by little,” he said.—“And when 
it came to you,” I said, “did it come when you learned something 
from me, or in some other way?”—“‘I'll tell you,” he said, “Socrates, 
something that is—by the gods!—incredible but true. For I never 
learned anything from you, as you yourself know; but I made pro- 
gress when I was together with you even if I was only in the same 
house and not in the same room: more when in the same room and, it 
seemed to me, much more when I was in the same room and looked 
at you when you were talking as opposed to when I looked else- 
where—and I progressed especially much, and most, when I sat 
beside you, holding and touching you. But now,” he said, “‘all that 
condition has melted away.”” Therefore, Theages, such is our inter- 
course: if it should be dear to the god, you will make very great and 
rapid progress, but if not, not so. Consider then, whether it would 
not be safer for you to be educated by one of those who are them- 
selves in charge of the benefit by which they benefit human beings 
rather than, with me, to act according to what turns out by chance. 
THE.: To me, Socrates, it seems that we should do thus: make trial of 
this demonic thing by keeping company with one another, and if it 


21For the personages in this story, see Laches, and Theaetetus 15ta. 
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permits us, this will be best. But if not, then at that time we shall 
immediately deliberate on what we ought to do—whether we shall 
keep company with someone else, or whether we will try to placate 
the divine thing that comes to you, with prayers, and sacrifices, and 
in whatever other way the diviners prescribe. 

DEM.: Don’t oppose the lad any longer in these matters, Socrates; for 
what Theages says is well spoken. 

soc.: But if it seems that that’s the way it has to be done, then that’s 
the way we'll do. 


